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A New Sculptor. 
BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Once to my Fancy’s hall a stranger came, 
Of mein unwonted, 

And its pale shapes of glory without shame 
Or speech confronted. 


Fair was my hall,—a gallery of Gods 
Smoothly appointed ; 

With Nymphs and Satyrs from the dewy sods 
Freshly annointed. 


Great Jove sat throned in state, with Hermes near, 
And fiery Bacchus ; 

Paiias and Pluto, and those powers of Fear 
Whose visions rack us. 


Artemis wore her crescent free of stars, 
The hunt just scented ; 

Glad Aphrodite met the warrior Mars, 
The myriad-tented. 


Rude was my visitant, of sturdy form, 
Draped in such clothing 

As the world’s great, whom luxury makes warm, 
Look on with loathing. 


And yet, methought, his service-badge of soil 
With honor wearing ; 

And in his dexter hand, embossed with toil, 
A hammer bearing. 


But while I waited till his eye should sink, 
O’ercome of beauty, 

With heart impatience brimming to the brink 
Of courteous duty,— 


He smote my marbles many a murderous blow, 
His weapon poising ; 

I, in my wrath and wonderment of woe, 
No comment voicing. 


“ Come, sweep this rubbish from the workman’s 
way, 
Wreck of past ages,— 
Afford me here a Inmp of harmless clay, 
Ye grooms and pages !” 


Then, from that voidness of our mother Earth, 
A frame he builded 

Of a new feature,—with the power of birth 
Fashioned and welded. 


It had a might mine eyes had never seen, 
A mien, a stature, 

As if the centuries that rolled between 
Had greatened Nature. 


It breathed, it moved ; above Jove’s classicsway 
A place was won it; ; 

The rustic sculptor motioned ; then “ Today ” 
He wrote upon it. 


“ What man art thou?” I cried, “and what this 
wrong 
That thou hast wrought me ? 
My Marbles lived on symmetry and song ; 
Why hast thou brought me 


A form of all necessities, that asks 
Nurture and feeding ? 

Not this the burthen of my maidhood’s task, 
Nor my high breeding.” 





“Behold,” he said, “ Life’s great impersonate, 
Nourished by Labor ! 

Thy Gods are gone with old-time faith and Fate ; 
Here is thy Neighbor.” 





Translated for this Journal. 


French Impressions of the Music in London. 

(From Correspondence of La Revue et Gazette Musicale. ) 

Ill. 
Rosert LE DIABie. 

JuNE 20.—Isit not a curious thing to have 
to render a report in the year of grace 1862 ofa 
first representation of Robert le Diable? And 
when I say first representations I mean two 
first representations, for our two great lyri- 
lyrical theatres have both at once just mounted 
the chef-d’euvre with which Meyerbeer has en- 
riched the lyric stage for thirty years; which has 
penetrated into the obscurest cities of countries 
the most remote; a masterpiece, which, in a 
short time, reached an unexampled popularity, 
which has made the tour of the world, and finally, 
which has everywhere remained the most con- 
stant piece of the repertoire; everywhere, 
everywhere, except in London. One might 
make a very interesting book with the history of 
the thirty years existence of Robert le Diable ; 
but its vicissitudes in London would certainly 
form the most curious chapter of it, beginning 
with the first attempt that was made immediate- 
ly after the great suceess in Paris, when the im- 
presario, unable to obtain the orchestral score, 
procured a piano-forte score, and had it instru- 
mented in London, where Robert le Diable was 
played, not with the orchestra of Meyerbeer, but 
as instrumented by Mr. Bishop,—and ending 
with its last appearance, in 1847, at Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, where the part of Alice served for 
the debut of Jenny Lind in England, at the 
time when Mr. Lumley, to give still more im- 
portance to this debut, found nothing better to 
do than to suppress the entire rdle of the prin- 
cess Isabel. It is true that in Covent Garden 
Theatre, where the management has always 
maintained its self-respect, they gave the work of 
the master very passably in 1852; but scarcely 
had it won a certain vogue there, when the fire 
destroyed the theatre, and with it the decorations, 
and costumes of Robert le Diable. 

The representation of last Saturday at Her 


Majesty’s, and that of last evening at Covent } 


Garden, then, were not simple revivals; they were 
really the first‘representations of Robert in Lon- 
don, not only by the importance which was attach- 
ed to it; by that stir, that peculiar sort of emotion 
which we know and which precedes first repre- 
sentations in London as well as in Paris ; not only 
because the decorations and costumes were all 
new; but above all because it was really the 
first time that Robert was executed without any 
mutilation, and in such a fashion that for the 
future it is as solidly established at London as the 
other two great works of Meyerbeer, the Hugue- 
nots and the Prophéte, and as it is everywhere 


chaye created marvels. 





else. Moreover, they have done for Robert what 


they never do here for revivals; they have made 
(unheard of thing) rehearsals, real rehearsals, 
very serious ones, and that for two whole months. 

The representation last night, then, at Covent 
Garden, was splendid ; it wasin all points worthy 
of this great and beautiful establishment ; in short, 
and this is the handsomest eulogium that one 
could pass on it, it was up to the height of Mey- 
erbeer’s chef-d’euvre! To all concerned, all 
honor: to Costa, at Covent Garden Theatre 
falls all the musical labor, and all that one 
could say would not suffice to make appreciated 
the high intelligence, the perfect understanding 
of the score, the maestria with which he has di- 
rected the execution of the work. Now if I 
speak of the interpreters, and first of Tamberlik 
singing the part of Robert, you will easily ima- 
gine that it was for hima triumph. Covered with 
plaudits after every piece, he was recalled after 
the second act with Formes, after the fourth act 
with Mme. Miolan, and after the fifth with Mme. 
Penco. Formes (Bertram), indisposed, but un- 
willing to cause a postponement, had claimed the 
indulgence of the public; but Formes has not 
his reputation to make in this part ; he has estab- 
lished it for more than twenty years in all the 
theatres of Europe and America. As for Mme. 
Miolan, vou know well enongh at Paris the in- 
finite art with which the celebrated artist sings ; 
she displayed all her art in the réle of Isabel, 
and that is telling you how the part was render- 
ed; in the aria of Grace, especially, she was 
wonderful, and was called back with acclama- 
tions by the whole house. Mme. Penco, that al- 
ways conscientious cantatrice, always so sure of 
herself, sang the part of Alice with a veritable 
p¢rfection ; she has well seized the sentiment of 
poet and musician; from her entering romance : 
Va, dit elle, her success was established. M. Neri- 
Baradi was very good in the part of Rimbault. 
Mlle. Salvioni is a seductive Abbess; and, even 
in the secondary parts, which he has distributed 
among artists of worth, like Tagliafico, Capponi, 
Lucchesi, Mr. Gye has proved the respect he 
bears to the chef-d’euvre of Meyerbeer. Nor has 
he spared expense upon the mise-en-scéne ; Mr. 
Harris, the able stage manager, as well as Mr. 


“Beverley, the celebrated decoration painter, 


must have drawn largely on his treasury, for they 
I can say, this time, 
created. Generally, in London, as in fact every- 
where else, well as they do, they limit themselves 
to imitating in point of decorations and of mise- 
en-sceéne what is done in Paris; this time, Mr. 
Harris has wished to prove that he knows how 
to invent himself. Not one of the decorations, 
not one of the effects is an imitation of what has 
been already done; the scene of the nuns, 
among others, is entirely new and original ; it 
excited transports of enthusiasm. Mr. Harris 
was called out after the third act ; but he did not 


appear. 


TiTJENS AS ALICE. 
If the representation of Rebert at Her Majes- 
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ty’s has not been as brilliant in its ensemble as at 
Covent Garden, still one must recognize the great 
and praiseworthy efforts made there to represent 
a great work worthily ; and, in more than one re- 
spect, they have succeeded. . . . . This theatre 
seems to have tried to concentrate all the inter- 
est of Meyerbeer’s work upon the part of Alice. 
As Jenny Lind did formerly, so Mlle. Titjens, 
who sings it now, seems to say like Medea: 
“Moi, moi, seule, et c'est éssez !” (Me, me, alone, 
and that’s enough!) In fact, Mile. Titjens is a 
superb Alice. Perhaps she is not altogether the 
young Norman peasant girl, the gentle Alice, 
but she realizes the pathetic and dramatic side of 
the part. Thus it isin the trio of the last act 
especially that the power of her voice and the 
energy of her play best show themselves. For 
the rest, scarcely had she sung the romance: 
“Va dit-elle,”, when the most enthusiastic and 
the most difficult appeared satisfied and ravished 
by the interpretation of Mlle. Titjens. In the 
unaccompanied trio, the high notes of her mag- 
nificent voice, as well as all the notes held with 
an irreproachable equality and truth even to the 
last vibration, resounded in the vast hall like a 
bell of the purest metal. There is no need of 
saying that Titjens was recalled after every piece 
and every act..... 

All the interest, I repeat it, rested upon Mile. 
Tietjens, already so magnificent in the part of 
Valentine ; and after having succeeded in all the 
parts which she has tried, that of Alice has been 
anew triumph for her. Nothing more is want- 
ing to her glory; she alone is wanting to that of 
Mr. Gye. In fact, if Titjens were a member of 
the Covent Garden troupe, that theatre would 
leave nothing more to be desired : it would be the 
ideal of a lyric and dramatic troupe. There is 
really the only vulnerable point of this model 
troupe, the insufficiency of what they call in the 
provinces in France a “ forte chanteuse” (strong 
soprano). Certainly Mme. Penco is an excel- 
lent singer, but her habits are wholly Italian, 
while the repertoire of Covent Garden is com- 
posed of masterpieces of all the schools. Mr. 
Gye possesses Mme. Czillag, to be sure, a great 
artist if there ever was one; but, whether right- 
ly or wrongly, they class her rather among con- 
tralti, because, owing to the extent of her voice, 
she is perfect in the rdles of Fides, and of Or- 
pheus, and sings all the repertoire of Madame 
Viardot. 


Tae Hanpet Festiva. 

The Crystal Palace has just offered the spec- 
tacle of probably the greatest musical solemnity 
that ever has taken place in any country in the 
word. ...% A great success for those who or- 
ganized it; but no less a great success for the 
architect, who has constructed and arranged the 
orchestra; what is more, it is a great acoustic’ 
problem solved. 

The first day may be characterized as the 
triumph of the orchestra; the second, that of the 
solo singers; and the third, that of the choruses. 
It was the “ Messiah” that was executed on the 
first day; and this oratorio, written from begin- 
ning to end in the fugued style, offered the most 
difficulty to the instrumental mass; some confu- 
sion was to be feared in a space so vast and with 
executants so numerous; but the success has been 
complete; you could distinguish perfectly and 
throughout the whole the least details of those 





phrases which are so intertangled in the score.— 
The second day was almost entirely occupied by 
the solo singers; Mmes. Tietjens, Sainton-Dolby, 
Rudersdorff, Lemmens-Sherrington, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Santley, Belletti, Weiss, &e. The pro- 
gramme was composed of a selection out of all 
the works of Handel ; and that day was perhaps 
the most interesting of the three, inasmuch as it 
showed the great composer under a new aspect, 
or at least one little known, that of a profound 
dramatic composer ; for, by the side of fragments 
of Samson, of the famous Dettingen Te Deum, 
of Judas Maccabeus, of Saul, of Deborah, they 
executed others from the Ode to St. Cecilia, from 
Hercules, Alexander’s Feast, and Acis and Gala- 
thea. Here again the acoustic qualities of the 
orchestra left almost nothing to be desired, and 
one could hear the pianissimos of Reeves as well 
as in the smallest concert hall. In the Te Deum, 
a high A sustained by Mlle. Tietjens during more 
than a minute caused a thrill to run through the 
entire hall, and rivalled in sonority the silver 
trumpet of Mr. Harper, who accompanied her. 
The third day was filled by the oratorio Israel in 
Egypt, almost entirely composed of choruses.— 
These choruses, the most formidable that were 
ever written, were executed this time by the 
most gigantic singing mass that ever was assem- 
bled. God save the Queen, arranged and instru- 
mented by Costa, and executed by the entire 
ensemble of the vocal and instrumental forces, 
terminated this grand festival. 

One is seized with astonishment when he thinks 
of the labor, the cares, the pains required to 
arrive at this perfection with so numerous an or- 
chestra, with choirs coming from all corners of 
the kingdom, and he will not hesitate to proclaim 
that the activity and the talent displayed by M. 
Costa (seconded no doubt by very capable and 
very devoted men) are beyond all praise. Great 
thanks are also due to Mr. Bowley and Mr.Grove, 
the managers of the Crystal Palace, who have 
prepared and conducted toa good end all the 
material and administrative labor of this vast 
musical enterprise, destined hereafter to be regu- 
larly renewed every three years. Jf a hundred 
ond twenty cities have sent singers and players to 
London this year, emulous of one another, a hun- 
dred and twenty other cities will wish to participate 
in it three years hence; from this time forward 
they will all establish schools of singing, choral so- 
cieties, &c., and thus the Handel Festival will not 
have been a mere passing event ; it will have a gen- 
eral bearing, and will exercise a considerable influ- 
ence on the future of music in England. 





A BENEDICTINE ANNIVERSARY. 

A few days after the Handel Festival there 
occurred, at St. James’s Hall, the concert of con- 
certs, that is to say the annual concert of Mr. 
Benedict, which, now of long date, is considered 
in all England as the most important concert of 
the season, and which this year less than ever 
fell short of its ancient and deserved reputation. 
The last chejf-d’ auvre of Meyerbeer, his “Over- 
ture in form of March,” irreproachably executed 
by the orchestra, worthily opened this fine solem- 
nity. This admirable page of the master, listened 
to religiously, was covered with applause. .... 
The pieces after this, which attracted the most 
attention, were fragments from Benedict's operas, 
“The Crusaders,” “The Gypsey’s Warning,” 
“The Brides of Venice,” and especially four 





numbers of his last work, “ The Lily of Killar- 
ney,” which was played with such brilliant sue- 
cess during the last season of the English Opera, 
and which all the provincial theatresin England 
and several theatres in Germany are already 
preparing to bring out. 

You will not expect a detailed report of all 
the numbers in the programme of a concert of 
this extent ; enough to know that all the virtu- 
osos that London counts just now were brought 
together, and lent their aid to the eminent bene- 
ficiary, who lavished himself upon us there under 
the triple aspect and with the triple talent of 
composer, chef d’ orchestre and virtuoso. Andas 
if this were not enough, Vivier came also, at 
the last moment, to enchant the assembly with 
his magical horn; this original could not find a 
better means of announcing his arrival in London 
in a resounding manner. M. Ascher won lively 
applause in playing with the beneficiary a new 
and very effective piece of his own composition 
for two pianos, on motives from “ William Tell.” 
Mile. Gillies introduced to London a ravishing 
air from the Dragons de Villars, which created a 
desire to become more deeply acquainted with 
that charming work of Maillart. 

Among the other artists, just to give a glimpse 
of the richness of the programme, I will cite, 
pell-meli, Joachim, the great violinist; Sims 
Reeves, Bettini, Piatti, Santley (one of the best 
baritones who exist to-day), Belletti, Formes, the 
sisters Marchisio, Trebelli, Tietjens, Parepa, 
Louisa Pyne, Lemmens-Sherrington, Guerra- 
bella. IT pass them by, and better ones, for I see 
that I have not yet named M. Reichart. No good 
festival without this charming tenor; few con- 
certs are given and not a single soirée in high 
life. in which the name of Reichardt does not 
figure on the programme, whether as_ singer, or 
as composer of romances, of which he has very 
recently increased the number by a ravishing 
Berceuse (Cradle Song). lis singing is easy 
and full of delicate nuances. It was for him that 
Meyerbeer composed his beautiful melody: Pres 
de toi, and Le chant du Berger. In Mr. Bene- 
dict’s concert he sang, with his sweet and velvety 
voice, the romance: “A young and artless 
Maiden,” from Howard Glover’s popular operetta, 
“ Once too often.” 


A FrLowery-VALLEY on A BED oF Roses. 
‘Tt is not at the Hanover Square Rooms, nor at 
St. James’s Hall, nor even at Exeter Hall, that 
Herr Jacques Blumenthal gives his concerts. O 
no, the saloons of a very noble Marchioness in 
Belgrave Square are opened for the annual con- 
cert of the author of “ La Source.” There, 
under the patronage of seventy ladies of the 
very height of fashion, whose names and titles 
ase all cited on the programme, M. J. Blumen- 
thal has made to be heard, besides several new 
compositions, “ Les deux Anges,” the transcrip- 
tion of his popular romance: “ The days which 
are no more,” “ La Caressante,” and some other 
of those pretty pieces which have made his repu- 
tation and success with his aristocratic clientéle. 
These pieces are in fact so pretty, and M. Blu- 
menthal plays them so well, that they would be 
applauded even by plebeian hands... . 





Thoughts on the High Value of Music. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF E. T. A. HOFFMANN. 


It cannot be denied, and heaven be praised 
for it!, that in modern times the taste for music 
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is greatly extending ; so much so, that it now be- 
longs, as it were, to a complete education, to 
teach music to children. From this reason we 
find, in every house that pretends to any refine- 
ment, a pianoforte, or at least a guitar. There 
are but few enemies to this truly fine art; and it 
is now my intention to give them a good lesson. 

The whole object of Art is certainly no other 
than to procure an agreeable entertainment to 
man, and thus to give him, in a pleasant way, a 
diversion and recreation from his only proper 
business, that is, from such as will gain him bread 
and honor in the State. It is to give him a re- 
creation from which he may afterwards turn with 
renewed attention and vigor to the true object 
of his being ; that is, to bea good cog-wheel in the 
fulling-mill of State, and (I continue the meta- 
phor) to reel, and to be drilled. There is no art 
better adapted to attain this object than music. 
In reading a novel or poem, we may not. be so 
fortunate as to choose one without any fantastic 
absurdities, and which therefore does not in the 
least excite the imagination, that worst part of 
our hereditary sin, and which should be suppress- 
ed by all means; since there are in modern 
times a good many books of that kind. But, at 
any rate, reading is unpleasant, because in a cer- 
tain measure you are obliged to think of what 
you read ; but this is plainly contrary to the ob- 
ject of recreation. Looking at a painting can 
entertain only for a short time, for of course all 
interest is lost as soon as you have guessed what 
it is meant to represent. 

But as to music,—only the enemies of this 
noble art will dare to deny, that a good composi- 
tion has a wonderfully convenient charm, which 
saves the labor of thinking altogether, or at least 
does not allow any serious thought, but only pro- 
duces, in agreeable variety, several easy, pleasant 
ones, often even so light, that you hardly know 
what they contain. By a good composition, I 
mean one that keeps within proper bounds, one 
in which one pleasant melody follows the other 
without much noise or many foolish counterpoint 
combinations. 

But you may go further than that; why should 
you not, during the music, begin a conversation 
with your neighbor on any subject of the politi- 
cal and moral world, and thus pleasantly attain 
two objects at the same time? This is indeed 
very advisable ; for music facilitates conversation 
extremely, as all concerts and musical parties 
plainly show. During the rest all is quiet, but 
at the same time with the music, the torrent of 
conversation begins to rush in, and swells with 
its tones. Many a young lady, whose communi- 
cation is otherwise yea, yea, nay, nay! during 
music comes to more than this, which in this case 
is certainly good, for *t may gain her sometimes 
a suitor, or even a husband, charmed by the 
sweetness of her unaccustomed speech. t 

Heavens! how immense are the advantages of 
a beautiful piece of music ! 

I will now introduce the wicked scorners of 
the noble art into the domestic circle, where the 
father, wearied by the serious business of the day, 
in his night-gown and slippers, smokes comforta- 
bly and in yood spirits his cigar, to the grand 
march of the eldest son. Has not the good- 
natured Rosina especially for his benefit studied 
the “ Battle of Prague,” and “ Gaily the trouba- 
dour,” and does she not play it so beautifully, 
that the pure tears of joy drop from her mother’s 
eye on the stocking which she is just mending ? 
Would not the hopeful, but rather anxions sjueak- 
ing of the youngest sprig at last wear out his 
patience, without the sound of the music of his 
dear children keeping all in good tune and 
time ? 

But if your soul is entirely closed against this 
domestic idyl, this triumph of simple nature, 
then follow me to that house, with its brightly- 
lighted cut-glass windows. You enter the saloon ; 
the steaming tea-urn is the focus, round which all 
the elegant gentlemen and ladies move. —_ Card- 
tables are set, but the lid also of the piano springs 
open, and here too music forms a pleasant enter- 
tainment and diversion. If well chosen it inter- 
feres with nothing, for even the card players, al- 
though employed with business of higher import 





—loss or gain—willingly tolerate it. 

What shall I say, lastly, of the grand public 
concerts ? They give the most splendid opportu- 
nity to speak to some friend or other, with musi- 
cal accompaniment; or, if you are still in the 
years of youthful. wantonness, to interchange 
sweet words with some lady or other—for which 
the music itself may even furnish a very proper 
theme. These concerts are the best places of re- 
creation for the business man and much to be 
preferred to the theatre; for the latter gives 
sometimes representations, which fix the mind in 
a very improper manner upon what is entirely 
vain and untrue, and you run the risk of losing 
yourself in feelings, which certainly every one, 
who has his reputation at heart, should avoid ! 

In short, as I mentioned in the beginning, it is 
a decisive sign of the conception, at present, of 
the true tendency of music, that it is practised 
and taught so diligently and in so great earnest. 
How proper is it to keep children to the practice 
of music, even though they may not have the 
least talent for the art, which in fact is quite un- 
necessary ! for in this way they may contribute 
their part to the entertainment and diversion of 
parties, in which otherwise they could not yet 
take any obligato part. 

It is also a brilliant advantage of music above 
any other art, that, in its purity, (without being 
allied to poetry), it is altogether moral, and there- 
fore can never have any bad influence on tender 
youth. A director of the police boldly attested 
to the inventor of a new musical instrument, 
that it contained nothing against state, religion, 
or good morals; with the same boldness, the 
music-master may attest to papa or mamma be- 
fore playing it, that the new sonata does not con- 
tain one immortal thought. When the children 
grow older, it is self-evident that they must ab- 
stain from the practice of the art; since it would 
not be proper for sober, serious men ; and ladies 
might easily be led by it to neglect higher duties 
of society. They enjoy the recreation of music 
only passively, by hearing it performed either by 
children or by professional artists. 

From this well-defined tendency of the art, it 
is apparent, that artists, that is, those persons who 
devote, foolishly enough, their whole life to a 
business, that serves only for amusement and re- 
creation—must be considered as quite subordin- 
ate subjects, and can only be tolerated, because 
they bring the “miscere utili dulce” into practice. 
No man of sense and understanding will esteem 
the greatest artist as highly as the brave scriven- 
er, or the mechanic who has made the cushions 
on which the judge in his court, or the merchant 
in his counting-room, sits; for the latter affects 
the necessities, the first only the sweets of life.— 
If we therefore treat the artist kindly and as a 
gentleman, it is only our good nature, which in- 
duces us in the same way to caress and play with 
children and other people, that amuse us. Some 
of these unfortunate enthusiasts wake up too late 
from their error, which caused them truly to get, 
in a manner, crazy, as you may easily perceive 
from their expressions on the art. They say, 
that art gives to man an idea of his higher nature, 
and that it leads him from the foolish cares and 
thoughts and business of common life, into the 
Isis temple, where nature speaks to him in holy, 
never-heard, and yet intelligible, sounds. Of 
music, in particular, these madmen have the most 
singular ideas; they call it the most romantic of 
all the arts, itsaim being the infinite ; they call 
it the mysterious: Sanscrit of nature, expressed 
in tones, filling the breast of man with infinite 
longing; and say, that only in music he under- 
stands the high hymn of—trees, flowers, animals, 
stones, and waters ! 

All the useless trfflings of the counterpoint, 
which do not at all amuse the hearer, and there- 
fore entirely miss the true object of music, are 
called by them mysteriously exciting combina- 
tions, and they go even so far as to compare them 


with strangely entwined moss, herbs and 
flowers. The talent, or, in the language of these 


fools, the genius of music, they say, glows in the 
breast of the man who practises and loves the 
art; and it devours him with ever-burning fire, 
if the more common nature attempts artfully to 





cover this spark, or to give it another direction. 
They call those, who judge quite correctly the 
true tendency of art, and music in particular, 
ignorant miscreants, who ought to be excluded 
forever from the sanctuary of a higher life; and 
thus prove their madness. For the question 
naturally arises, Who is better off,—the office- 
holder, the merchant, the capitalist, who eats and 
drinks well, takes regularly his ride, and whom 
everybody respectfully salutes, or the artist, who 
is obliged to fare miserably in his fantastic world ? 
These fools pretend, indeed, that this poetic ex- 
altation over what is common, is quite a peculiar 
thing and changes much denying into true en- 
joyment ; but the emperors and kings in the in- 
sane asylum, with the straw crown on the head, 
are also happy ! 

The best proof, that all these phrases have no 
foundation, but are caused by the desire to stifle 
self-reproaches for not having dsvoted the life to 
solid pursuits, lies in the circumstance that hard- 
ly any artist has been made so by his own choice, 
for they always had, and still generally have their 
origin among the poorer classes. Born of poor, 
obscure parents, or of other artists, necessity, op- 
portunity, want of prospects in the useful profes- 
sions, made them what they are. This will, in 
spite of these fantastic fools, always be so. For 
if a family of a higher grade should be unfortun- 
ate enough to have a child particularly organized 
for the art, or who, as these crazy people say, 
carries within him that divine spark, which 
spreads destruction when opposed,—if such a 
child actually falls into fantastic dreams of art 
and an artist’s life, a good instructor will easily 
bring the erring young pupil back to the right 
course by an entire withholding of all fantastic, 
extravagant diet of the mind, (such as poetry, 
and the so-called powerful compositions of Mozart, 
Beethoven, and so forth,) as well as by the oft- 
repeated representation of the very subordinate 
tendency of all the arts and of the very mean 
station of artists, a feeling which, being the best 
remedy against eccentricity, cannot be pushed too 
far. 

I really think it an excellent advice to young 
artists who have not yet fallen into the craziness 
above described, to learn, besides their art, some 
light trade, in order at least in some measure, to 
become useful members of the State. A con- 
noisseur has told me, that I have a hand well 
formed for slipper-making; and I have a great 
mind to bind myself apprentice to the master 
shoemaker Sehnabler, of this place, who is my 
godfather. 

Perusing what I have written, I find the mad- 
ness of some musicians very strikingly described, 
and with secret shudder I feel myself related to 
them. The evil one whispers into my ear, that, 
to them, much that I have honestly said, may 
appear to be irony; but I declare once more, 
my words were directed against you, the despisers 
of music; against you, who eall the edifying 
singing and playing of children useless and trifl- 
ing, and who want. to hear music only worthy of 
its high rank as a mysterious, exalted art. I 
have proved to you, that music is a fine and use- 
ful invention of the ingenious Tubal Cain, amus- 
ing and diverting men, and thus promoting do- 
mestic hapniness, the highest object of every re- 
fined man, in a pleasing, satisfactory manner. 





Conversational Tones, 


A correct adaptation of the voice to distances is 
what we need, to prove musical and agreeable talk- 
ers. The pitch of the voice, and the volume of tone 
should be such as to render the person speaking easi- 
ly audible, without any undue straining of the 
listener’s attention, and nothing more than this. An 
excess of conversational tone and a voice too high- 
pitched, are excessively disagreeable, particularly in 
society. It draws embarrassingly the attention of 
surrounding persons ; the agreeable privacy of con- 
versation ceases, and you become the declaimer to a 
small audience.—The effect of this is almost inevita- 
bly to silence your companion—particularly if that 
companion be a lady, and of ordinary lady-like sensi- 
bility. There is an extreme of all this, however, 
which is equally to be deprecated. It is pitching the 
voice so low, and using so little tone, that remarks 
have tiresomely to be repeated ; moreover, imparting 
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totheconversation a confidential character, by which, 
when combined with a certain bending, or leaning 
toward the person with whom you are conversing, we 
have seen ladies excessively and justiy annoyed. 

It should be remembered that a clear articulation 
will always well iake the place of great volume of 
tone, Better, far better, a low tone with a clear 
articulation, than a boisterous tone with a thick and 
blurred articulation. The predominating tone of 
speech, then, should be calm, quiet, low. The low 
tones of most voices are the richest. We have heard 
women occasionally converse in deep, mellow, con- 
tralto tones, the effect of which was exceedingly rich 
and musical. The voices of our American women 
are apt to be far too high-pitched and screamy. As 
the voice always has a tendency to rise in conversa- 
tion, we should at least begin low. It is, moreover, 
a grateful relief to the ear, and a pleasant shade to 
the light of conversation, to drop the voice oceasion- 
ally from a high and animated pitch and regain the 
cool, quict, key-note originally struck. *** In 
point of sentiment the clear tone expresses gayety 
and light-heartedness. We hear it in merry children 
at play. In its excesses this tone becomes disagrec- 
able, acrid and pointed. The voices of termagants 
and scolds illustrate this. On the other hand, the 
shaded and sombre tone expresses quiet, repose, 
calm. In its deeper shades, sadness and melancholy. 
In its extremes, horror and despair. It is the indis- 
pensable tone in ligh tragedy. Now the conversa- 
tional tone is only heard in perfection when both 
these shades of tone are brought into play. Persons 
who habitnally use but one, command but half the 
resources of the speaking voice. Such is the case 
with most Americans. We use as a nation the hard 
piercing quality of tone—we talk with contracted, 
rather thau expanded throats. This contraction is 
not that moderate one which produces the agreeably 
clear tone described, but it is that excessive contrac- 
tion, which produces a certain acridity and pointed- 
ness. Americaus think and speak and act intensely 
—hence this intensity in their voices, we suppose. 
But for all pleasant, conversational purposes we 
should do better to allow the throat generously to 
expand, and suffer the tones to come out, as they 
then wiil do, rich and musical. Particularly would 
our American women gain greatly in attractiveness, 
if they wonld drop this sharp, Xantippe quality of 
tone so often heard, and allow that quiet, reposeful 
music to steal out, which to every ear is so captiva- 
ting.—Once a Month. 





The following grand and inspiring lyric, one of the noblest 
that the war has called forth from any poet, has been sent to 
us for publication — Transcript. 


To CANAAN! 


A SONG OF THE SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND. 
Where are you going, soldiers, 
With banner, gun and sword ? 
We're marching South to Canaan 
To battle for the Lord ! 
What Captain leads your armies 
Along the rebel coasts ? 
Tho Mighty One of Israel, 
His name is Lord of Hosts ! 
To Canaiin, to Canaan 
The Lord has led us forth, 
To blow before the heathen walls 
The trumpets of the North ! 


What flag is this you carry 
Along the sea and shore ? 
The same our grandsires lifted up,— 
The same our fathers bore ! 
In many a battle’s tempest 
It shed the crimson rain,— 
What God has woven in his loom 
Let no man rend in twain ! 
To Canaan, to Canaan 
The Lord has led us forth, 
To plant upon the rebel towers 
The banners of the North ! 


What troup is this that follows, 
All armed with picks and spades ? 
These are the swarthy bondsmen,— 
The iron-skin brigades ! 
They'll pile up Freedom’s breastwork, 
They'll scoop out rebels’ graves ; 
Who then will be their owner 
And march them off for slaves ? 





To Canaan, to Canaiin 

The Lord has led us forth, 

To strike upon the captive’s chain 
The hammers of the North! 


What song is this you’re singing ? 
The same that Israel sung 
When Moses led the mighty choir, 
And Miriam’s timbrel rung ! 
To Canain! To Canaan! 
The priests and maidens cried ; 
To Canaan! To Canain! 
The people’s voice replied. 
To Canaiin, to Canaan 
The Lord has led us forth, 
To thunder through its adder dens, 
The anthems of the North! 


When Canaiin’s hosts are scattered, 
And all her walls lie flat, 
What follows next in order ? 
— The Lord will see to that! 
We'll break the tyrant’s sceptre,— 
We'll build the people’s throne,— 
When half the world is Freedom’s, 
Then all the world’s our own ! 
To Canaiin, to Canaan 
The Lord has led us forth, 
To sweep the rebel threshing floors, 
A whirlwind from the North! 





Lonpon LaMENTATIONS.—Mnsical London has 
bsen somewhat in the situation of Orpheus, who, on 
the point of enjoying his long lost Euridice under 
the real light of day, looked round for her, and saw 
her suddenly withdrawn again into the shades. In 
short, Gluck’s opera, promised and expected eagerly 
at Covent Garden, has been withdrawn; and the 
editor of the Afusical World is inconsolable, as fol- 
lows : 

“ Che fard senza Euridice ?’’—or freely (very free 
ly) translated—what has become of Orfeo? We 
may put the question to Mr. Gye without offence, 
inasmuch as he announced Orfeo in his prospectus 
for the now rapidly expiring season of 1862. He 
cannot plead as excuse that Glnck’s music was not 
appreciated by the patrons of the Royal Italian 
Opera ; for it was liked—if we are not grossly misin- 
formed—as much by the subscribers as by the general 
public. Mad. Csillag, Mad. Penco and Mad. Nan- 
tier Didée, too, were all in the original cast. What, 
then, has hecome of Orfeo—with its music nothing 
less than Orphean ? 

By London—as by Paris—in the year of Grace 
(if the Superfluous Review will pardon the euphemism) 
1860, Orfeo was more quickly understood and accep- 
ted than by Vienna at the time of its production 
(1764). The first representation in the Austrian 
capital excited more surprise than pleasure, the ear 
accustomed to the recitatives and airs of Italian 
opera finding itself disconcerted by music so entirely 
at variance with the universally admired pattern, to 
which the genius of Mozart had not yet thrown down 
the gauntlet. Nevertheless, the great passages with 
which the work abounds, struck many connoisseurs, 
to whom the simple and affecting beauties of situa- 
tion and expression imparted wholly new emotions. 
Before the fifth performance all objections had died 
away ; the opera was unanimously applauded, and 
its success increased by each succeeding representa- 
tion. In the following year, Gluck was called to 
Parma, to assist in the fetes given in honor of the 
marriage of the Infant. He that Orfeo 
should be brought ont, but the Court objected. They 
did not consider the applause of Vienna at all bind- 
ing on Italian amateurs, and were at a loss to imag- 
ine how any one could pretend to write a better poem 
than Metastasio, or better music than Jomelli, Sac- 
chini and Piccini. When Millico, the first singer, 
was spoken to about undertaking the character of 
Orfeo, he declined to forfeit his reputation. But 
Gluck succeeded in vanquishing opposition. He 
knew the people with whom he had to deal, and 
rightly imagining that they possessed more sensibili- 
ty than vanity, and were more influenced by their 
sensations than by their opinions, he preserved, and 
took upon himself all risks. The opera was per- 
formed with brilliant success ; and when, after a cer- 
tain time, another was about to be substituted, Orfeo 
was re-demanded with acclamations. It was subse- 





quently produced at the Court theatre of Naples in 
1773, when an attempt was made to replace tho duet 
in the third act by one from the pen of another com- 
poser. When the opera was given at the public 
theatres, the new duet was not listened to, and the 
audience called loudly for that of Gluck. Thence- 
forward Italy united in applauding with transport 
music so perplexing to ears reckoned naturally eftem- 
inate and unable to sympathize with the vigorous 
conceptions of the north. Parma, Naples, Rome, 
Milan, and Venice, became the alternate witnesses of 
Gluck’s triumph. Bologna was enriched, during a 
single winter, by nearly fifty thousand pounds, con- 
tributed by foreigners attracted through the renown 
of Orfio. When, translated into French, Orfeo was 
produced on the Parisian stage, Rousseau was so 
much charmed with it, that he did not miss a single 
representation ; “ for,”’ said he, “if so much exal- 
ted pleasure can be enjoyed in the space of two 
hours, it serves to convince us that life is really good 
for something.” 

For thé present, however, the patrons of the Royal 
Italian Opera must be content to do without Orfeo ; 
but Gye forbid they should be deprived of it next 
season ! 





Masic Abrowd. 


Paris. 


Granp Opera.—The event of the past month 
has been the debut of Mme. Marie Cinti-Damoreau 
(daughter of the famous Cinti-Damoreau), in Guil- 
laume Tell. The Gazette Musicale, after recalling the 
triumphs of the mother, says: “ The second of the 
name is a diminutive of the first. She has almost as 
much of instinct, art and taste; she has a little less 
of voice. Her studies did not at first have any re- 
ference to the stage. What pleases us especially in 
her is, that she is of that rare species of singers, 
whom nature does not permit to scream. She has 
all the organ necessary to make herself heard, even, 
say what they may of it, in the ensemble pieces, and 
then, do you know what happens? When the prima 
donna sings well, the mass of choristers sing softer, 
and that is so much gained !” 

Tell was twice given about the middle of July, and 
Mme. Cinti-Damoreau was to continue her debuts in 
a lighter work of Rossini, Le Comte Ory, taking the 
part of the page, and a new tenor, Peschard, also 
making his debut in it. It is said that the illustrious 
composer himself would aid the two young artists 
with his counsel. Meanwhile there have been per- 
formances of the Trovatore, the Marché des Innocents 
and Robert le Diable. The month of August was to 
be occupied with Za Juive and other pieces in which 
M. and Mme. Gueymard sing ; and Jasaniello is to 
follow in September. 

Orera ComiQque.—Pergolese’s little opera, La 
Serva Padrona, which has not been heard in Paris 
for fifty years, is in rehearsal ; Mme. Galli-Marié to 
make her debut in the part of Zerlina, and the part 
of Pandolph to be played by Gourdin. They are 
also rehearsing a new comic opera in one act, Le 
Caberet des Amours, by M. Pascal ; the principal in- 
terpreters to be MM. Couderc, Barielle, and Mlle. 
Lemercier. It will fill out an evening with Zémir et 
Azor. 

The tenor Achard will make his debut early in 
September, in Les Mousquetaires de la Reine, Haydee, 
La Dame Blanche, &c. Mlle. Cico is studying the 
part of Haydée to sing with him. Another tenor, 
Warnotz, was to make his debut in August in Boiel- 
dieu’s Jean de Paris. 

Taxatre Itavien.—M. Calzado has engaged 
Adelina Patti during a large part of the interval be- 
tween this and the next London season, viz. from 
the middle of November until February. She is to 
sing eight times each month, and have a benefit at 
the end. 

THEATRE-LYRIQUE.—The comic opera, Beatrice 
et Benedict, (the plot borrowed from Shakspeare), 
composed by Hector Berlioz, has been rehearsed 
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No. 19. THEN SHALL THE EYES OF THE BLIND BE OPEN’D. 


Isaiah, xxxv. v. 5, 6. 
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No. 20. HE SHALL FEED HIS FLOCK LIKE A SHEPHERD. 
Isaiah xl. v. 11. 


ARIA. 
Soprano Voice. 
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shall feed his flock like a shep - - herd, and he shall ga-therthe lambs with his arm, 
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here, with much applause from orchestra and audi- 
ence, and Berlioz has gone to Baden with it, having 
written it for the inauguration of the theatre there. 
The first performance was to take place Aug. 11.— 
Mme. Charton-Demear takes the part of Beatrice ; 
Montanbry that of Benedict; the other parts by 
Mmes. Monrose and Geoffroy, MM. Jules Lefort, 
Bulanqué, Prilleux, Guerrin. The Strasburg thea- 
tre furnishes the choruses, and the orchestra is that 
of the Maison de Conversation. 





London. 


Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The revival of Mo- 
zart’s Figaro on Saturday night was on, the whole, 
a highly creditable affair. The traditions of this 
opera, regarded as a lyric comedy, seem in a great 
measure to be lost; the spirit of Beaumarchais, 
which, even through the attenuating process of Da 
Ponte, still preserved some of its original flavor, has 
now apparently evaporated, and, were it not-for the 
incomparable music, but little interest would, in the 
present day, attach to the performance of such a 
work. That the Marriage of Figaro, however sur- 
passing in satiric piquancy and refined delineation of 
character, is regarded, simply from a dramatic point 
of view, as less entertaining than the Barber of Se- 
ville, can scarcely be questioned. Mozart, in fact, 
had a more difficult task to accomplish than Paesiello 
and Rossini ; for, while a larger variety of characters 
was given him to deal with, there was less concentra- 
tion of plot on the one hand, and less individual 
attraction on the other. Figaro, the busy “factotum,” 
is a much more amusing personage than Figaro 
toned down and preparing himself for the amenities 
of wedded life; Almaviva, the ardent and romantic 
lover, is as pleasant again as Almaviva at once the 
faithless and the jealous husband; Rosina, perhaps, 
gains as the temporarily neglected and disconsolate 
spouse; but Bartolo and Basilio fade into abstrac- 
tions. True, Susanna, the clever servant and. confi- 
dant of Rosina, and Cherubini, the mischievous and 
love-sick page—to say nothing of subordinate char- 


acters—are added to the dramatis persone ; but these, | 


in crowding the canvass, would only have thrown 
further impediments in the way of an ordinary musi- 
cian. Mozart, however, was anything but an ordi- 
— musician, and the manner in which he has ideal- 
ized every one of the men and women comprised in 
his scenario causes us to forget altogether the almost 
heartless cynicism of thelr primary nature, as 
shadowed forth in the dialogue of the brilliant and 
keen-witted French dramatist. Time was when the 
exigencies of the drama did not seem incompatible 
with the deep, soul-felt beauty of the music; but 
either the world has improved in moral dignity, or 
the actors of the day have, in this particular instance, 
lost the secret of their craft. We are inclined to 
entertain the former proposition, and sincerely believe 
that the Nozze di Figaro still lives, and will live for 
ever, through the genius of Mozart, which, like the 
pen of Goldsmith, adorned whatever it touched, and 
like the expansive heart of Shakspeare, found a 
vibrating tone for every manifestation of our common 
nature. 

The merits of the performance at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre are almost exclusively musical ; and, indeed 
in this sense we have seldom had reason for more 
entire satisfaction. Even the concerted pieces—to 
which Mozart has left nothing superior—were for the 
most part so well executed that, in spite of the lack 
of “ finesse,” which, in a histrionic sense, robbed the 
music of much of its significance, the effect was both 
spirited and charming. The inimitable finale to the 
first act, for example—which, from a duet between 
the Count and Countess, expands, through gradual 
steps, into a magnificent concerted “ensemble,” for 
all the chief personages (except Cherubino, who has 
escaped through the window)—was admirably done ; 
and nearly as mach may be said for the superb sestet 
of the second act (where Figaro, in Bartolo and 
Marcellina, first recognizes his father and mother)— 
which, inasmuch as some of the less important char- 
acters were concerned, deserved all the warmer 
recognition. The songs and duets, nevertheless, 
formed the principal attraction; and as these are 
unexceptionably beautifal—a match, indeed, for their 
successors in Don Giovanni—the pleasure derived 
from their almost uniformly efficient execution was 
uralloyed. In the two airs allotted to the Countess 
—“ Porgi amor ” and “ Dove sono ”’—Mille. Titiens 
exbibited the splendor of her voice and the treasures 
of her art to perfection, winning in the last enthusi- 
astic applause. This accomplished singer gave the 
true German portraiture of the slighted lady whose 
complaints are embodied in such touching melody— 
the portraiture of which, no doubt, Mozart himself 
approved, and which has come down to us from the 





earliest traditions. Miss Louisa Pyne, perhaps a 
somewhat over-refined Susanna, was greatly applau- 
ded in “ Venite inginocchiatevi ” (where the ingenu- 
ous waiting-maid ‘tries the head-dress of the Countess 
on Cherubino), but made a still more vivid impres- 
sion inthe garden serenade, “Deh vieni, non tardar,”’ 
which has rarely been sung in a more unaffeetedly 
expressive manner. This was unanimously re-de- 
manded ; as was also the familiar letter duet (“ Sull’ 
aria’’), with Mlle. Titiens—one of those purely 
melodious inspirations that came oftener to Mozart 
than to any other composer, and the charm of which 
it is as hopeless to define as it is impossible to deny. 
In the last instance it would have been as well had 
the “encore ” been declined, the second performance, 
from some mysterious cause, being as unsatisfactory 
as the first was faultless. Mlle. Trebelli, as every 
one may have anticipated, was thoroughly successful 
in Cherubino, representing the character of the 
amorous page with agreeable sprightliness, and sing- 
ing the two airs, “ Non so pitt cosa son,” and “Voi 
che sapete””—those unequalled embodiments of 
youthful aspiration—with such truthful and exquisite 
feeling that even the transposition of both of them 
and one or two unnecessary “embellishments ” in 
the last (to change a single note or infiection of which 
is virtually to rob it of a grace) were overlooked, 
and “ Voi che sapete”’ unanimously encored. It 
may be remembered that Mad. Alboni, who at first 
used to transpose (though never to alter) these airs, 
subsequently gave them in the original keys, and 
with so little disadvantage that she was compelled 
invariably to sing them twice. And yet Mad. Alboni 
(who did the same thing, by the way, with the two 
songs of Zerlina, in Don Giovanni) is even more 
strictly a “contralto,” and therefore less of a 
“mezzo-soprano” than her clever successor. Such 
a precedent is surely worthy consideration, even by 
so great and deserving a favorite as Mlle. Trebelli. 
Sig. Gassier, an excellent Figaro, in the Barbiere, 
fully sustains his reputation in the Nozze, imparting 
life and vivacity to the character, and giving the 
music throughout with a freedom that betokens 
earnest and conscientious application. Nothing 
could be better than the two characteristic dnets with 
Susanna in the first scene; nothing more pointed 
than ‘ Se vuol ballare, Signor Contino ” (the air in 
which Figaro retaliates upon the Count); nothing 
more vigorous and dramatically effective than “Non 
pit andrai,” the song with which, at the first rehear- 
sal, Mozart himself was so delighted that he is said 
to have rushed upon the stage and, patting the singer 
on the back, cried ‘Bravo! bravo!’’—as though 
not Mozart but some other composer had written it. 
The Figaro was well matched, with a Count in Mr. 
Santley, the English barytone—who has now scarcely 
a rival on the Italian stage, and who, notwithstanding 
the high position he has attained, continues to study, 
and therefore to improve. In the first act the Count 
has little else than concerted music to sing ; but his 
part in the finale—witness the duet with the Countess 
and the trio in which Susanna takes part—is of the 
utmost importance, and here Mr. Santley was all 
> could be wished. In the second act occurs the 
vet :— 


“ Crudel! perche finora 
Farmi languir cosi ?” 


the impassioned phrases of which—unless the way 
in which Mozart has idealized all the personages of 
his drama is borne in mind—must appear strangely 
out of sort with the passing colloquy between a fickle 
husband and an intriguing serving-maid. This duet 
—one of the most popular as it is one of the most 
beautiful ever imagined—was delivered with such 
warm and genuine sentiment by Mr. Santley (and 
Miss Louisa Pyne) that the audience would have 
been only too pleased to hear it again. Mr. Santley’s 
most striking effort, however, was in the grand air, 
‘« Vedro, mentr’ io sospiro,”’ in which the suspicious 
Count vents his anger upon the unobedient Susanna 
—another preposterously ideal embodiment of what 
at the best can only be regarded as & mean. and 
inglorious exhibition of feeling. Never, on any occa- 
sion or by any singer, have we heard this magnificent 
piece more finely given ; and never were unanimous 
and hearty plaudits more legitimately earned. 
Among the more subordinate characters those of 
Bartolo and Basilio were well represented, the former 
by Signor Zucchini, who gave the noble air ‘‘La ven- 
detta ” (which Rossini had not forgotten when he 
wrote “‘ La Calunnia”) with spirited emphasis, the 
latter by Sig. Bettini, who had the good taste not to 
reject the one air allotted by Mozart to the cunning 
music-master, and by the great majority of singers 
too frequently omitted. The band, under the careful 
and thoroughly competent guidance of Sig. Arditi— 
in spite of many of the pieces, including the overture 
being taken too quick, and some few too slow—per- 
forming its duties with great efficiency, an occasional 





“ piano ” (it wonld be too much to ask for a “pianis- 
simo”’) being pretty nearly all that was wanting. 
About the mise en there is nothing particular to 
say. The attractions of Mozart’s music are, it may 
be presumed, so powerful that they stand in no need 
of extraneous aa at least, such would seem to be 
the coaclusion occasionally arrived at. All short- 
comings, nevertheless, allowed for, the revival of Te 
Nozze di Figaro at Her Majesty’s Theatre may fairly 
be recorded as one of the most interesting musical 
events of this unprecedentedly busy season. 

On Tuesday the Nozze di Figaro was repeated. 

On Wednesday Don Giovanni, with Mlle. Carlotta 
Marchisio (for the third time) as Donna Anna. 

On Thursday Semiramide—for the last time this 
season. 

On Friday a morning performance of JI Trova- 
tore. 
To-night Robert le Diable. ; : q 

Besides Sig. Schira’s new opera (Nicolo dei Lapi), 
a cantata, the composition of Sig Giuglini, is in pre- 
paration, the latter to be — at the popular 
tenor’s benefit.— Times, July 12. 

Rorat Irarian Orera.—There has been noth- 
ing new since our last. The Zrovatore was given on 
Saturday, with Mlle. Antonietta Fricci as Leonora, 
and Sig. Graziani as the Count. The lady made a 
very favorable impression, and the gentleman (of 
course) won an encore in “ II balen.” a f 

On Monday (“extra night”) Don Giovanni. 
Thanks, in a great measure, to Adelina Patti—‘‘that 
pleasant little party,” as Mr. Punch calls her—the 
season 1862 is likely to be commemorated at the 
Royal Italian Opera as ‘“ the Don Giovanni season. 

On Tuesday Robert le Diable, with Mlle. Fricci as 
Alice, and Mile. Battu es the Princess. Mlle. Fricci’s 
performance was, on the whole, very good, and had 
some really fine points. Mlle. Battu was much 
applauded in “ Robert, toi que j’aime.” Both ladies 
are making way. 

On Thursday the Huguenots. Last night the Bar- 
biere di Siviglia. Thanks, in a great measure, to 
Adelina Patti, and——(we forget his proname) Mario 
the season 1862 is likely to be commemorated at the 
Royal Italian Opera as——but no, we have already 
said that of J Don Giovanni, which, by the way, is 
given again to-night ! : 

Dinorah and La Figlia del Reggimento are both in 

reparation for MIl. Patti, and Masanicllo for Mario, 
Things could hardly go on more brilliantly.—Mus. 
World. 


Germany. 

Beriin.—The famous prima donna for so many 
years of the Royal Opera, Frau Koster, is about to 
retire from the stage in Octobor. A great loss for 
Berlin and for Art. The editor of this journal 
cherishes a grateful memory of her in the great part 
of Leonora in Beethoven’s Fidelio; with slender 
physique, and. voice somewhat the thinner for long 
wear, yet how she rose, by a sort of inspiration, as 
she went on, till the impersonation as a whole was 
really impressive ! 

Vienna.—Of course there is little but opera 
music, and café garden concerts, Strauss and the like, 
at this time of the year, in the Austrian, or in any 
German capital, if we except the Mannergesang- 
verein festival to raise means for a monument to 
Franz Schubert. The opera has offered nothing 
new :—Mlle. Lucca in Zucrezia Borgia and the Tro- 
vatore; Herr Ander as Edgardo in Lucia; Herr 
Beck in Marschners’s Templar und Judinn, &. On - 
the 19th of July the Bouffes Parisiens gave for their 
last performance, Les Deux Aveugles, Les Pantins de 
Violette, and the chaconne fron¥ the operetta Monsieur 
et Madame Denis. Sig. Bignio, a baritone, has had 
some success in Zrovatore. A revival of the Pro- 
phéte was announced, with Mile. Destinn as Fides, 
and Mme. Lichtmay as Bertha. 


GATES OF THE CapiToL.—In an interesting letter 
to the Boston Daily Advertiser, dated Munich, Aug. 
4, we are mortified, as every American citizen must be 
to read the following about Rogers’s bronze gates, 
which we saw in the same place nearly finished about 
two years ago: 

Day before yesterday curiosity led me to the 


“ Royal Bronze Foundry ” of this city, and chance 
brought me in the way of Herr Ferdinand Von Miil- 
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“ler, the inspector and director of the establishment. 


Is it known at home that the gates of our Capitol are 
lying finished and unpaid for in this 7 ? that they 
have been lying here nearly a year, and are likely to 
remain much longer unless some one takes the matter 
in hand? They were designed, as you know, by 
Rogers, the eminent American artist, at Rome, and 
as a work of beauty have no equal in the world. 
They resemble somewhat Ghiberti’s gates on the 
Florence baptistry, which Michael Angelo said “‘de- 
served to have been the gates of Paradise.’ The 
sum needed to complete the payment is $7000, $15, 
000 being the price asked for casting, $8000 having 
already been paid. At the time the first payment 
was made our government gave orders to have them 
shipped, and Herr Miiller went to Amsterdam for 
the purpose of securing their shipment. No vessel 
could be found which would take them for a less sum 
than $3000. So Herr M. returned to Munich, con- 
cluding to retain the gates till our government paid 
the $7000 due and sent a ship out after them. He 
wrote to Washington three times and received no 
replies. A fourth letter, sent three months ago, ask- 
ing permissiou to exhibit them at the great Exhibi- 
tion, was answered with a decided refusal. 

This seemed to him rather hard, as the Bavarian 
government had offered 800 guilders to defray ex- 
penses ; he said “ I should have liked to exhibit them 
as a specimen of my craft; Americans, at this time 
especially when England seems to misunderstand 
them so thoroughly, should have been proud to show 
that they were patrons of art to such an extent as to 
possess the handsomest bronzes of the world: they 
should have been proud to show the design of their 
native artist, Rogers. Bavaria would willingly have 
sent them, and the exhibition would gladly have re- 
ceived them.” In the face of these arguments he 
could not understand why permission was withheld. 
Were you afraid to trust your treasure in England’s 
hands ? he asked. 

He has had a proposal to hire the gates for exhi- 
bition in Munich; they are not shown now to visit- 
ors but are kept in a house built expressly for them, 
packed, and ready when called for. 

Ilerr Miiller seems to understand that our troubles 
have lowered the treasary, and only bewails that he 
ever undertook the work without guarafitee. He has 
entirely completed three statues for the base of the 
Washington Monument at Richmond, and does not 
see when he is to be paid for them. One of them— 
Marshall’s—is lying in Rotterdam packed and ready 
for shipment. The other two—Thomas Nelson’s 
and Andrew Lewis’s—are at the foundry in Munich. 

The collection of models from which works have 
been cast to be seen, is highly interesting. The stat- 
uc of Henry Clay at New Orleans, the Washington 
monument at Richmond, our Beethoven at the Music 
Hall, and many others now in America, were cast 
at this foundry. A statue of Horace Mann, modelled 
by Miss Emma Stebbins, and a noble statue of Col. 
Benton, modelled by Miss Hosmer, are expected to 
be completed in the course of another year. 

I was shown some very fine designs for a fountain 
‘intended for the New York Central Park. No de- 
sign has been fixed upon, however, and the work can 
not begin. S. 
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Numper.— Continuation of Handel's 


Music IN. THIS 
‘Messiah.” 
Musical Instruments in the International 
Exhibition. 
IV. 


After some delay, we have received a contin- 
uation of the letters of M. Fétis. There is much 
curiosity among piano-forte makers and players 
to know what really was decided by the award 
of medals, and what the medals meant. But 
beyond the facts, that three makers (Broadwood, 
Herz, Pleyel) were unanimously considered so 
good as to be practically out of any proper com- 
petition; that the Steinway pianos (the only 
ones exhibited from America) excited peculiar 
attention and admiration ; and that medals and 
“honorable mentions,” as thick as blackberries, 





were awarded to every sort of instrument which 
showed any sort of excellence—the points of ex- 
cellence being sometimes specified in the award 
—there seems little to be known of the result of 
the examination. Doubtless some day a huge 
book will come along, embodying an official 
report of the entire Exhibition, and that may 
furnish what is wanted. Meanwhile we cannot 
do better than to continue to cite from the opin- 
ions and comments of M. Fétis, who, as chairman 
of the Jury on musical instruments, and one of 
the most learned and inquiring in such matters, 
may be supposed to represent the real impression 
made by the various instruments exhibited. 

We have already cited what he says of the 
‘Broadwood instruments, one of “ the three kings 
in that category.” And now briefly of the other 
two. 

The grand pianos of Henri Herz, it seems, had 
the unanimous verdict as being the best in the 
“ Exposition Universelle ” at Paris in 1855. He 
has gone on improving. M. Fétis says: “ In his in- 
struments placed in the present Exhibition there is 
something still purer, still more brilliant, still more 
sympathetic than in the victorious piano of 1855; 
and the touch of the two Concert Grands, of the 
piano of middling dimension and of the oblique 
piano of Henri Herz, which are in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, has all the delicacies, all the 
elasticity, all the precision which the finest and 
most coloriste talent can desire. May there be 
future Mozarts, Beethovens and Hummels to 
write music which shall respond to the beauty of 
these new voices! For these great men had 
none such at their command for the interpreta- 
tion of their immortal works.” 

By the side of the Herz pianos stand those of 
Pleyel, Wolff & Co. Here too he notes “ im- 
mense progress.” “Thanks to the persevering 
researches of M. Wolff, who now directs this 
great establishment, power is added to the dis- 
tinction of tone which has long characterized 
his productions. The influence of the talent of 
Chopin, who was attached to the pianos of the 
Pleyel house, had been perhaps too exclusive. 
The sweet and marrowy tones seemed to be all 
that could be demanded of such instruments.— 
Himself a distinguished artist, M. Wolff perceiv- 
ed, on taking the direction of the establishment, 
that there are other qualities also indispensable 
for a grand concert piano, as well as for all in- 
struments of the same kind. Armed with as 
much patience as capacity and sentiment of Art, 
he has studied constant progress, and, like all 
true artists, has set before himself perfection as 
the goal. Success crowns his efforts; the praises 
of these instruments are on all lips.” 

Turning to other French makers, M. Fétis 
dwells on MM. Kriegelstein, Montal and Bord, 
of Paris, and Boisselot of Marseilles, as having 
exhibited all kinds of pianos, grand, square and 
All had medals at the Exposition of 
1855. Of Kriegelstein he says: “ The sonority 
of his grand pianos is powerful and clear. His 
system of repetition of the hammer by the in- 
clined plane is simple and works well. In_ his 
grand piano the inclined plane is movable: the 
certainty of movement of the escapement is 
guarantied by a short spring of very good con- 
ception. In all the details of his manafacture, 
you perceive as much intelligence as experience.” 

M. Montal, who from simple tuner rose to be 
the head of a considerable house, is described as a 


upright. 





man alike remarkable for the activity of his 
mind and the dexterity of his hands, “ to which 
seem to be attached the eyes whose use has been 
refused to him by nature.” ‘ Perhaps he is even 
too ingenious, inasmuch as he seems more pre- 
occupied with the production of new or excep- 
tional effects, than with the essential conditions 
which pianists require of their instruments. His 
pedal, which modifies the intensity of the sound 
by lowering the keyboard, is a pretty curiosity» 
but worse than useless to a skilful pianist... . 
The sonority of his grand piano does not lack 
brilliancy, and only leaves a little more distine- 
tion of tone to be desired.” 

The instruments of Bord have found their 
way to this country, and they have been much 
noised abroad. Here is what Fétis says of them : 
“T remember that, in my capacity as member of 
the jury in 1855, Thad not much sympathy for 
the grand and small pianos of Mr. Bord. My 
colleagues urged in opposition to me the cheap- 
ness of his instruments and the importance of 
his establishment, which employed not less than 
a hundred workmen. I was not, I confess, con- 
vinced that the relatively low price of acquisition 
is precisely equivalent to cheapness; but the 
majority of tho public have not the same ideas 
on this subject, since M. Bord sells a great many 
pianos. So the opinion of my colleagues carried 
it, and M. Bord had a medal of the first class- 
This time, at London, I found myself again be- 
fore the pianos of this maker, in the same condi- 
tions as at Paris; but they urged in opposition 
the first-class medal he received in 1855, and I 
was forced to submit to the argument of a pre- 
cedent.” 

“M. Boisselot has devoted himself to experi- 
ments in augmenting the length and volume of 
strings, relatively to the increase of power of 
sound. In his grand piano the strings are actual- 
ly longer and thicker than in other grand pianos, 
although the dimensions of the sounding board 
are not enlarged. The tone produced has a 
remarkable amplitude, without confusion. M. 
Boisselot, true artist by his sensitive organiza- 
tion, by his poetical tendencies, and by severe 
musical studies, has found himself, by force of 
events, thrown out of his natural sphere for some 
years past. After brilliant successes on the 
stage, the death of his father and his brother 
snatched him away from fine dreams of the ideal 
world and obliged him to enter upon real practi- 
eal life, by placing him at the head of a great 
piano manufactory. An active intellect finds 
room for exercise everywhere, and M. Boisselot 
won the cross of the Legion of Honor through 
his instruments in 1855. But in the one now ex- 
hibited, the sentiment of the artist is revealed in 
a still more remarkable manner, by his successful 
search after a great sonority in relation with the 
actual tendencies of art. The jury considered 
it one of the best instruments of its kind. I will 
add, that Boisselot’s pianos, being made in great 
part for exportation, have great solidity of con- 
struction.” 

The writer next proceeds to mention certain 
praiseworthy specialities of other French makers. 
Particularly the upright (cabinet) pianos with 
oblique strings, produced for the first time by 
Roller in 1827, and now improved upon by his 
old partner and successor, Blanchet. The ob- 
ject of the inventor was to give greater length and 
power to the bass strings of the upright piano.— 
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«Essentially, it is the old square piano set up on 
end, with apeculiar upright action.” Woelfel’s 
instruments are praised for the perfection of their 
workmanship. ‘“ The conception of the function 
of each piece of the mechanism, and the finish of 
each one, are altogether exceptional. The 
double escapement of the hammer produces its 
articulation with a certainty, which leaves no- 
thing to be desired. The damper operates by a 
spring which regulates it invariably, and gives 
just the requisite degree of damping for each 
note. Then, when the dampers are raised, the 
weight of the mechanism does not vary under the 
hands of the executant; he feels no more, no 
less resistance under his fingers. If the beauty 
of the tone corresponded to the perfeetion of the 
workmanship in these instruments, the last word 
in the manufacture of the upright piano would 
be spoken; unfortunately, the sonority is here a 
little meagre.” 

“ The upright piano with vertical strings, in its 
ordinary conditions, does not, properly speaking, 
belong to the class of instruments for artists ; it 
is an article of utility and of commerce, more or 
less well wrought. The consumption is immense ; 
in this point of view it is worthy of interest.— 
Many makers limit themselves to assembling the 
ready made pieces of it, especially at Paris, 
where there are special manufactories of sound- 
ing-boards, of key-boards, and all parts of the 
mechanism. From the lodge of the concierge (I do 
not permit myself to say the porter), to the gar- 
ret in the fifth or sixth story resound the instru- 
ments fabricated from these elements. They go 
by the name of pianos courants; their price is 
the minimum ; there are even those which, well 
made externally, and regularly constructed in 
their mechanism, are sold new for 400 francs 
($80).” Several makers, not descending to this 
simple réle of putters-together of pianos, have 
made improvements in the tone, &c., of this 
class of pianos, and received prizes therefor at 
the International Exhibition. 

There were four exhibitors from Belgium, two 
of whom received the medal. M. Sternberg is 
the only one who makes all kinds of pianos.— 
“ His grand piano, with a mechanism on the same 
principle with Erard’s, only simplified, is easy, it 
articulates promptly and repeats, to whatever de- 
gree the keys are sunk, with great precision.— 
The tone has brilliancy and distinction, especially 
in the middle and lower portions. The bass alone 
leaves a little more power to be desired. A min- 
ute care reigns in all the details of the making. 
The solidity of the instrument is established by 
the way in which it keeps in tune, in spite of the 
unfavorable place it occupies and the sprinkling 
it gets every day from the watering pots to which 
I have before alluded.” Sternberg’s square and 
upright pianos receive no less praise. Berden, 
of Brussels, makes only uprights with vertical 
strings, and does a very large business with them. 
Their tone is described as round and marrowy, 
the bass having a certain power rarely met with 
in such instruments. 

And now we hasten to M. Fétis’s remarks upon 
the instruments made neither in France nor Eng- 
land; for our readers are no doubt impatient to 
see what he says of the only instruments (with 
a single exception named below) sent to the Ex- 
hibition from America, those of Steinway & 
Sons, of New York. And with these he begins, 
as follows: 





“ The instruments of Messrs. Steinway & Sons 
have produced a veritable sensation in the public 
and among the exhibitors themselves. A grand 
concert piano and a square piano of large dimen- 
sion compose the exhibition of these makers ; 
both are remarkable by their clear, silvery and 
sympathetic tone (sonorité). The square piano, 
particularly, has a distinction united with a 
power which pianos of this form never had be- 
fore. The system adopted by Messrs. Steinway, 
for this instrument, is that of strings strung cross- 
wise, which, I confess, had never inspired me 
with confidence, because the liberty of the vibra- 
tions of the air around the strings seemed td me 
a necessary condition of good resonance. Now, 
as the crossed strings vibrate in different direc- 
tions, it seemed to me that there must be trouble 
in the oscillations of the air thus shaken in dif- 
ferent ways. M. Lissajous was perfectly agreed 
with me on this point; nevertheless, there is 
nothing to oppose to the evident fact of the ex- 
cellent sonority of the pianos of Messrs. Stein- 
way. However, the contradiction between the 
prineiple and the fact may be explained by the 
wide separation of the strings which cross each 
other in this instrument, owing to the great de- 
velopment of the proportions. Be this as it 
may, the rare qualities of the pianos of Messrs. 
Steinway are incontestible; they have by good 
right placed themselves in the front rank amongst 
the products of the Exhibition, and have had the 
medal awarded to them. I will oonfine myself 
simply to calling the attention of these skilful 
makers to the following fact. Every morning, 
upon entering the Exhibition, I passed near their 
pianos, and always I heard them being tuned; 
this necessity of reéstablishing the tune of a pia- 
no every day seems to indicate, that the body of 
the instrument has not the necessary solidity to 
resist the traction of the strings. I submit this 
observation to the Messrs. Steinway, to the end 
that they may make it the object of a thorough 
examination. 

“The Steinways are not the only American 
makers who have exhibited; my colleagues and 
myself have also remarked good instruments 
manufactured by Mr. Hulskamp, of New York. 
If his grand piano has not the charm of tone, 
which those of Stcinway have, it has power, 
beautiful basses, and, in general, equality. His 
construction appears to have the conditions of 
solidity.” 

This is all that M. Fétis says of the American 
Pianos, and here we take our leave of him for 
the present. 

; ihe taatacsls 2 

PromeNADE Concerts.—They do not succeed, 
we are sorry to learn, in drawing so remunerative an 
audience as was expected, and as they certainly have 
deserved. The war excitement, the dog-day weather 
and what not, have operated adversely ; but we are 
told that one great reason why they do not draw as 
well as the Afternoon Concerts in the Spring months, 
is that multitudes of ladies, who could attend those 
without an escort, are precluded from these. That 
doubtless is one tangible reason; another, we are 
quite sure, is, that, in the effort to give popular selec- 
tions, however brilliantly arranged and performed, 
there is little in the programmes which addresses it- 
self to the musical class as such, who are the perma- 
nent nucleus of every audience. Why not then give 
concerts in the afternoon, to suite the convenience of 


the “ unprotected females,’’ and continue the Spring 
custom through the summer, with programmes partly 
of symphony and partly popular, to make sure of 





the friends of music as Art, and not mere as amuse- 
ment? Some suggest that the pieces should be 
mainly patriotic, national airs, &c., chiming with the 
humor of the times. But do not the streets ring with 
these things all day long, week out, week in? and 
would the concert offer any novelty, or would it 
even compete with the greater excitement of the 
same things heard out of doors, amid their own 
proper accompaniments ? 

Two more promenade concerts remain at any rate; 
one to-night, and one next week—and we trust they 
will attract more attention. 

There is quite a nice little orchestra to be heard 
every evening fora mere song (which entitles to a 
glass of ‘“ Lager” besides), at the newly opened 
“Apollo Saloon ” in this city. A real German 


garden concert! The whole scene is more German 
than anything we have seen out of Berlin, Leipzig 
and Dresden. ‘To be sure the orchestra is not up to 
Leibig’s, nor is the programme; of the bier we will 
not speak, except that it finds plenty ef customers. 
The place is cool and airy of a summer night, ar- 
chitecturally graceful and artistic, surroanded with 
vistas of Swiss, Rhenish, Italian and American 
scenery, and always filled with happy people of both 
sexes. The music offers many charming reminis- 
cences and tid-bits, scraps of Don Juan, Oberon, 
Freyschiitz, Italian Opera, Strauss waltzes, and what 
not. 


The thrilling, Cromwellian sort of war song, “ To 


Canaan,” which we copy to-dav from the Transcript, 
was sung at a war meeting in Salem, a few evenings 
since, set to appropriate music by Gen. H. K. Oliver. 


Pittsr1etp, Mass.—The Berkshire Co. Eugle, of 
the 14th, after describing the annual examinations, 
graduating exercises, &c., of the young ladies insti- 


tute at Maplewood, speaks as follows of a musical 
occasion which made part of it. Music, it will he 
understood, forms a very considerable part in the 
education at Maplewood, under the principal diree- 
tion of Mr. J. L. Ensign. 


On the following (Tuesday) evening the concert took place. 
We alwnys expect a good deal from Maplewood in that line. 
It has a reputation to keep up and we are always curious to 
see how they will do it. This time full two-thirds of the 
music of the opera of Martha was performed ; in fact we may 
say, we had Martha a little condensod. The selection of this 
opera for such a purpose was judicious, as aside from its pop- 
ular music, the plot could be tolerably preeerved and only 
two subsidiaries, a Tenor, Mr. Ozborn and a Bass, Dr. Crosset, 
were needed. 

We do not think that such a thing has ever been attempted 
by a school before, or, if attempted, that it has ever been so 
brilliantly carried out as here, A regular libretto was printed, 
and though of course there was neither scenery, acting, nor 
costume, yet the whole intent of the work could be pialnly 
appreciated. 

The only drawback in this respect was that tho solo parts 
were sung each by three different persons; this necessitated a 
reference to the programme to learn which was which. Tt 
was done, no doubt, to afford an opportunity to the many ex- 
cellent singers on hand, and was pertectly right in itself. as 
the concere is not merely an entertuinment. but may be con- 
sidered as a part of the examination 

The singing was exquisite, and the overtures inserted before 
each act, and played on four pianos were delightfully executed. 
In military pariance we can only say, where all did so well it 
wohld be invidious to mention nomes; accordingly we dont, 
but we do tender oua sincere -hanks to all concerned, not only 
for the rich treat afforded us, but also for their serviees in 
spreading amoug us a knowledge of. and a taste forf the most 
elegant style of music, which otherwise would be inaccessible 
to the bulk of our fellow townsmen. 

The concert was made ‘‘a pay affair” for the benefit of 
wounded soldiers, and, judging from the aspect of the crowd- 
ed hall, the result mnst have been something handsome. 





A New York paper says that Joseph Bartlett, 
Esq., of that city, has given to Yale College $5,000, _ 
to promote the study of sacred music in that insti- 
tution. 

Who will do as much for old Harvard and the 
other colleges ? 

New York papers state that the operatic stage is 
about to receive a valuable acquistion in the person of 
Miss Carlotta Patti. A lameness resulting from an 
accident in early life has hitherto confined her to thé 
limited professional sphere of the concert room, but 
a triumph of mechanical skill, achieved by Dr. Cee- 
carini, a surgeon in high esteem among the foreign 
population of New York, has surmounted the diffi- 
culty. By the aid of this apparatus, Miss Patti, who 
was hitherto impeded painfully, can move with thé 
same apparent ease and precision as if she had never 
been lamed. For the last month she has been study- 
ing hard under Sig. Scola, ‘and will make her debut 
early in the fall. 

‘ The New York Herald thus alludes to the negotia- 
tions between the agent of Grisi and Mario and Mr. 
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Grau: “ The negotiations betweeu Signor Vianesi, 
the agent of Grisi and Mario and Mr. Grau the op- 
eratic manager, were broken off, we now learn, not 
because those distinguished artists were afraid to 
come here at the present time, but because of the 
enormous difference which the rate of exchange 
would make in the terms of the contract. The de- 
posit money demanded ($10,000) was ready, and all 
other conditions agreed upon, when this difficulty 
arose. Mr. Vianesi did not feel himself authorized 
to conclude the arrangement on the legal tender 
basis, which, one way or another, would make a dif- 
ference of about 30 per cent., and he accordingly 
returned last week to Europe, with the understand- 
ing that if his principals waived the point the origin- 
al agreement would hold good. Frequent proposi- 
tions have of late years been made to Madame Grisi 
and Signor Mario to visit this country. They have 
steadily declined to do so, until a difficulty between 
Mario and M. Calzado, the Paris director, rendered 
it politic for the former to absent himself from the 
Italiens the coming winter. Opera without Mario 
has, in Paris, come to be considered almost an im- 
possibility, and so, to punish the refractory director, 
the distinguished tenor and his Casta Diva have turn- 
ed their thoughts in this direction. Such, at least, 
is the motive attributed for their proposed American 
trip.” 


The grand-duchess Constantine of Russia, in her 
peregrinations in the East, visited the harem of the 
Sultan at Constantinople, which contained at that 
time nearly two thousand women. After traversing 
a series of richly furnished apartments, the princess 
entered the concert hall, a piece of truly fairy-like 
magnificence. To her great astonishment, she per- 
ceived there, in the middle of this sanctuary, inter- 
dicted even to the looks of the other sex, a corps of 
military musicians ; ard, what is more, they were 
charming young people dressed in the most tasteful 
uniform ; red tunic with gold lace, white pantaloons ; 
for head-dress the fez with a tuftof gold. The sur- 
prise of the grand-duchess ceased when she was in- 
formed that these military musicians were young girls 
of the harem. We are not told whether they gave 
the princess a taste of their talent. 





At a recent sale in Leipzig an autograph of Jenny 
Lind brought three thalers ; of two autographs of 
Mendelssohn, one was sold for two thalers, the other 
for ten ; an autograph of Paganini brought 2 thalers ; 
one of Pasta 2 thalers; of Mme. Sontag, 1 thaler ; 
of Weber, 4 thalers, and so on. 





All the vocal societies (Gesang- Vereine) of Vienna 
were to unite in a great festival on the 9th of this 
month, to which the Liedertafel and singing associa- 
tions of lower Austria, Linz, Salzburg, Troppau, 
&e., were invited. The proceeds are to be applied to 
the erection of a monument to Franz Schubert. 


M. Coussemaker, of Dunkirk, associate of the 
Royal Academy of Belgium (class of Fine Arts), 
at a recent session entertained the class with a dis- 
covery of the highest interest for musical science.— 
We translate froma Belgian paper: In the library 
of the medical faculty of Montpelier there exists a 
manuscript, which M. Libri, in the catalogue which 
he has made of this collection, designates by these 
words : Recueil de chansons Francaises (collection of 
French Songs). M. Coussemaker got access to this 
manuscript, which counts not less than 800 pages 
quarto. The learned musicographer found there 350 
pieces in two, three and four parts, composed earlier 
than the second half of the 13th century, and 19 of 
the number are in four parts. Before this only 132 
picces have been known, which go back to so great 
an antiquity. The Montpelier manuscript therefore 
is one of the most important monuments of the 
history of music. 








One circumstance about it is particularly note- 
worthy : it is, that you meet there frequent examples 
of the use of double counterpoint. We know that the 
ancients knew nothing of counterpoint ; it was invent- 
ed, according to Gerber, Burney and Forkel, in the 
6th century. A large number of the compositions 
appear to belong to musicians of the Netherlands.— 
Although no indication is found of any author, yet 
there is mention made of cities of Belgium and of 
France: Arras, Cambray, Tournay, &. You also 
mect there the designation trouvéres of Hainaut. M. 
Coussemaker, who has translated a part of these 
compositions into the modern notation, proposes to 
address a memoir on the subject to the Academy. 


“Mr. Punch” had just got out from an Exeter 
Hall oratorio, somewhat ruffled and short of breath, 


we fancy, when he wrote. 

But the more tempting are the concerts which are 
held at Exeter Hall, the more troublesome will it be 
found for families to get away from them. If Mr. 
Pater be a gentleman, and not so selfish as to cause 
annoyance to his neighbors by stumping out while 
the music is proceeding, the chances are that he will 
waste some five-and-twenty precious minutes in 
squeezing through the narrow labyrinths by which 
he has to make his exit. First a push along a pas- 
sage, then a crush round a sharp corner with six 
elbows in his ribs, then a header down a staircase, 
which seems about as steep as the outside of the 
Monument, and where he feels he would fall head- 
long if he were not so wedged in, then a blockade in 
a corridor where he can hardly breathe, and, to com- 
plete his torture, a manvais quart d’heure spent in 
standing near a dranghty doorway, and in telegraph- 
ing to his footman, if he have one, or to some Jack- 
in-waiting to hail a passing cab. Thanks to its 
clever architect, a man who goes to Exeter Hall can 
scarce more easily get out of it than could Sterne’s 
starling from its cage. ‘Sound an alarm” of fire on 
any crowded night (and the Sacred Harmonic con- 
certs are invariably crowded), and it were terrible to 
calculate the loss of life that might be caused by it. 
In such event, were Mr. Punch upon the jury, his ver- 
dict would be manslaughter against the man who own- 
ed the building, and who, by spending afew pounds, 
might soon make proper vents to it. If it should 
happen, by some accident, that at one of the May 
Meetings a Bishop should be crushed, doubtless steps 
would then be taken to throw open extra staircases, 
and to facilitate the public in their egress from the 
place. 

Here is a pretty compliment; a conquest for a 
young cantatrice to be proud of : 

A POEM TO PATTI. 
(From Punch.) 


O charming Adelina ! 

llow sweet is thy Amina ! 
How bewitching thy Zerlina! 
How seldom has there been a 
More tunable Norina! 

And have I ever seen a 

More enjoyable Rosina ? 

But to tell the praise I mean a- 
Las ! there should have been a 
Score more rhymes to Adelina. 


New Prawn ror Licntinc Taratres.—At the 
new theatres in the Place de Chatelct, in Paris—the 
Cirque and the Theatre Lyrique—the first experi- 
ment was made recently in a new system of lighting. 
It is said to have succeeded perfectly. The new 
mode supersedes entirely the old chandelier, which 
was well enough in the days of lamp oil. The era 
of, gas demands something better. “Imagine,” says 
a reporter for one of the journals, “imagine for the 
ceiling of the vast hall an immense ground-glass oc- 
cupying the whole of the cupola ; behind this place 
say 1500 gas-burners, and above them a sort of a 
great white cap, which serves as a reflector and sends 
down the light. This passes through the ground- 
glass and falls like a soft rain over the entire hall, 
which it fills with a brilliant light, and yet which has 
nothing harsh and fatiguing to the eyes. Not a 
single gas-burner is seen throughout the theatre, and 
yet it is lit up to its darkest corners. You are able 
to read a parer on the last row of the parterre, which 
is, nevertheless, situated under the shadow of the 
balcon. The light in the Lyrique is rather better 
than that in the Cirque. The ouvriers are delighted. 
They say, ‘Now we can see as well for our thirty 
sous as the rich people can for their ten francs.’ ” 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


A young and artless maiden. “ Once too often.” 25 


The love you’ve slighted. ne s . 35 
Love is a gentle thing. * oR 
i “ 25 


There’s truth in woman’s style. 


A selection of the best songs from a new operetta by 
Howard Glover, called ‘‘ Once too often.”” The music 
is light and sparkling, and well calculated to please. 
The opera has proved very successful in London. 


The maiden’s dream. Ballad. S. Glover. 25 
I love my little native isle. Song. Frank Mori. 
I’m waiting for to-morrow. Ballad. Alice Foster. 
G. Linley. 


Pretty songs for young dilettanti, from the pens of 
distinguished English composers. They are superior 
to the great mass of ballads, which are written and 
sung on English soil, and will no doubt find quite a 
favorable reception on this side of the Atlantic. 


Song. G. W. Stratton. 
Moderately difficult. 


The trees are in blossom. 


Sunny memories. 
Bright and cheerful. 


Instrumental Music. 


Marching along. Quickstep. B. A. Burditt. 25 


This successful war song of Bradbury’s is arranged in 
@ popular form for Piano-Forte. Get it by all means, 
young ladies, and let no young man come within 
sound of your Piano, without hearing the inspiriting 
strains of this fine air. This is your recruiting duty, 
and with music’s aid, what may not be accomplished. 


My lodging is on the cold ground. Flute and 


Piano. Dressler. 25 
The Ploughboy. Flute and Piano. eae 


Zitti, zitti. - ue * 25 

Arrangements of favorite airs for the enjoyment of 
amateur players. These three pieces complete two ex- 
cellent series of twelve pieces by Dressler, called re- 
spectively ‘‘ Recreations” and ‘‘ Favorite Pieces.” 
For the mere amateur Flute player nothing more 
agreeable has been written. 


Books. 


Tue Voice or Pratrse: A collection of Music 
for the Choir, Singing School, Musical Con- 
vention and the Social Circle. By Edward 
Hamilton. 1.00 


The music of this work will be found to be new. 
Not new in name and form, but in idea and style. 
Its aim and purpose is to improve the taste of both 
hearer and performer, and it will be found on exami- 
nation that this praiseworthy effort of its author has 
met with success. For the schoola most admirable 
collection of Part-Sones for two, three, four and five 
voices will be highly welcome. A comprehensive 
treatise on the voice, with an engraved illustration of 
the vocal organs, will impart a correct knowledge of 
that of which every singer should be fully informed, 
but which is seldom so faithfully enlarged upon as in 
this work. The body of the book contains music dis- 
tinguished for simplicity, strength and dignity. On 
the whole there is much in this new candidate for the 
favor of our Choirs, Conventi and Schools to 
recommend it to their patronage. 








Mostc By MatL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance wiil find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 





























